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POINTS OF CONTACT OF ENGLISH WITH SCHOOL 

ACTIVITIES 



In a school community, how can the children's knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature, and their skill in writing and speaking the language, 
be utilized so as to make the knowledge and skill more completely the 
real possession of the children? Or, metaphorically, how can the chil- 
dren's literary funds be invested in the community life of the school 
so as to enrich as largely as possible both the community and the 
individual child ? 

The pupil has three things to invest: knowledge of literature — 
of fiction, poetry, essays, of authors and literary history; a small fund 
of literary wealth created by his own efforts — prose narratives, descrip- 
tions, expositions, arguments, and a little verse that is occasionally 
poetic ; ability, in varying degree, to convey his thought in language — 
to tell a story, to describe persons, places, and things, to argue, to ex- 
press emotions : all this either by oral or by written speech. 

This knowledge and skill come into play, of course, in the English 
classes, and more or less in all classes; but in the wider field of the 
community life of the school it finds useful and significant employ- 
ment. We present, rather succinctly, a few of the more conspicuous 
means by which the pupils increase and strengthen their literary 
powers by making them serve the school community. 

THE WEEKLY 

The Weekly is the school newspaper. It originated in a genuine 
common need. At the time it was established, school news was pub- 
lished in the Recorder, the literary magazine that appeared once a 
month. This was an objectionable arrangement, as not only was the 
news stale but "valuable space" in the Recorder was appropriated, 
and the artistic unity of the magazine was impaired. The idea of 
a weekly news sheet was the happy thought of a high-school boy, who 
at once set about the work. He had a few assistants; among them 
they wrote copy, set type, corrected proof, ran the press, got sub- 
scriptions (one cent a copy, thirty cents a year), and acted as dis- 
tributors. Occasionally in the several years of the paper's existence, 
special issues of four and even six pages have been printed. 
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At present, there is a somewhat elaborate organization, and 
about a score of boys and girls are engaged in the work as reporters, 
compositors, and pressmen. 

THE FORUM 

Like most high schools, we have had a debating society. In its 
most successful form it was organized into two "camps," each witb 
its leader. Debating, however, seems- to be a not altogether admirable 
kind of intellectual exercise, and it certainly is not the only kind 
that is possible in a voluntary association of pupils. Last fall it 
was suggested to the boys and girls who are interested in other 
activities than athletics, that they try to devise a plan for a more 
comprehensive and useful organization than a debating club. Through 
discussion, written and oral, there was evolved what is called the 
Forum. 

The membership is divided into six groups, designated as Litera- 
ture, Drama, Science, Art, Music, and Discussion. Members of 
the club join whichever group they please. Each group has its 
chairman and prepares its contribution for the monthly program. 
As a rule, only four groups are able to be heard on any evening. 

The Literature Group has contributed a number of original pro- 
ductions — essays, stories, poems — and readings from various authors. 
The Drama Group has presented several short plays, one of them the 
work of a member of the Group. The Science Group has performed 
electrical experiments, and read papers on such subjects as copper, 
the milk supply of Chicago, and petroleum. The Art Group has 
given us talks on great artists, and stereopticon views of a number 
of famous pictures. The Music Group has set forth the significance 
of the work of Edward MacDowell, Robert Schumann, and others, 
with vocal and instrumental illustrations. The Discussion Group has 
presented the two sides of such questions as the exporting of muni- 
tions of war to the belligerent nations of Europe. 

A typical program is as follows : 

Mendelssohn The Music Group 

Original Productions The Literature Group 

a. To a Blind Horse— a sonnet. 

b. Music — an essay (humorous). 

c. Why Billy Sunday Should Not Come to Chicago. 

A Single Six-year Term for the President The Discussion Group 

"The Metal Checks" The Drama Group 
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THE RECORDER 

A school magazine is no novelty, and ours, the Recorder, differs 
little in the character of its contents from good literary periodicals 
of other schools. Most of the articles are written in the course of 
regular class work in English, where pupils are allowed free play 
for their ability. As a consequence, the contents are rather more 
varied than is usual in publications of this sort, and the articles 
express fairly well the real sentiments of the writers. 

The management of the magazine is in the hands of a committee 
which is assisted by the advice of one of the teachers. The art depart- 
ment of the school cooperates, also, so that the Recorder always pre- 
sents an attractive appearance. 

THE MORNING EXERCISES 

The daily morning exercises,* which are nearly always given by 
the pupils, are the means by which the more interesting phases of 
classroom work and other activities are presented to the rest of the 
school. Sometimes a whole class takes part, sometimes a smaller 
group ; occasionally a single pupil carries through the entire exercise. 
Children of every grade, from the youngest to the oldest, share 
in this rather pleasing form of public instruction and entertainment. 
The subject-matter is biographical, scientific, historical, literary, 
dramatic, industrial, and the demand on the pupil is that he shall 
express his thought clearly and interestingly. For the time, he is a 
public speaker ; he has a message and an audience. He rarely memor- 
izes the words that are to convey his thought; usually he prepares 
himself carefully and trusts his utterance to the occasion. Now and 
then an impromptu exercise is given, and now and then there is an 
open "poetry exercise." A special occasion, like May Day, requires 
the cooperation of all the pupils of the school, who make honest and 
often effective efforts to celebrate lyrically the beauty and joy of the 
springtime. 

As the Recorder furnishes a means of bringing the writer into 
relation to the school community, so the morning exercise constitutes 
a sort of platform for the speaker, while the Forum opens doors for 
both writer and speaker. How serviceable these devices are in the 
vitalizing of what is called English will be clear to any teacher who 
knows the tendency of class work to become mere recitation, and 
writing to take the form of "composition" exercises. 



•The Morning Exercises are fully treated in Vol. II of the Year Book. 



